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with an interesting and stimulating statement of the form which such 
modification seems likely to take. 

Max Faeband 

When buffalo ran. By George Bird Grinnell. (New Haven : Yale uni- 
versity press, 1920. 114 p. $2.50) 

This little sketch of Indian life on the great plains three quarters of 
a century ago, issued by the Yale press as " a true story of Indian life, ' ' 
is not, as the casual reader might imagine, a biography by the author, but 
presumably a reproduction of the story of aboriginal life. For historical 
purposes it would be somewhat more satisfactory if the personality of 
the narrator and the circumstances of obtaining the story were set forth ; 
for not even the tribe of the narrator is indicated. If any future writer 
should desire to quote from the book, or refer to it, he would be obliged 
to use the same indefinite style, and to rely solely on the weight of Mr. 
Grinnell 's name for his authority. 

The style of the story is notably convincing. The reader feels that he 
is reading facts. And yet the picture is unquestionably idealized by the 
omission of anything that might be repulsive to refined tastes. There 
are, of course, exceptions, but ordinarily the Indian is merely a human 
being of a lower class. His common thought and conversation are not 
on any such high plane as in this story. In fact, his favorite stories and 
jokes would not be admissible in polite society, as anyone may see from 
the folklore stories collected and printed by the Bureau of ethnology. 
On the other hand, the idealization is probably serving a beneficent pur- 
pose in its tendency to secure a belated justice to the survivors of the 
Indian tribes. In this aspect it is altogether commendable. 

From the strictly historical standpoint, the reader should remember 
that we are now in the era of apotheosis of the Indian. Our ancestors 
underestimated and, as a rule vilified him ; but in the recoil, present-day 
writers usually go to the other extreme. Possibly this is due to the util- 
itarian character of the American mind. Having acquired practically 
all the material valuables of the Indian, we are now exploiting the ro- 
mance of his former existence to enhance the value of the place names 

and other relics that are left to us. 

J. P. Dunn 

American political ideas. Studies in the development of American po- 
litical thought, 1865-1917. By Charles Edward Merriam. (New 
York: The Macmillan company, 1920. 481 p. $2.75) 
Remembering the notable contribution which Professor Merriam made 
to the literature of scientific political discussion several years ago when 
he published his American political theories, one is not surprised to find 



